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The Undercurrent. By Robert Grant. With illustrations by F. C. Yohn. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

"The Undercurrent" is essentially an American novel of the 
day. It is written in a uniformly grave, dignified, thoughtful 
tone and treats at length many phases of interest and import in 
our national life. Especially a propos in view of the recent dis- 
cussion, particularly in the Episcopal Church, is the rather minute 
treatment of divorce, of the Episcopal Church, and of divorce 
and the Episcopal Church. The author has no obvious purpose in 
his book apparently beyond the pleasure of writing as a thought- 
ful man, of subjects concerning the life of his countrymen. But 
he shows a broad knowledge and catholic sympathy. He is a 
close observer and treats his subjects very minutely, giving little 
human touches here and there to illustrate and heighten the 
force of some point. At times his style is tersely epigrammatic, 
it is always grave and without figures and there is not a comic 
touch in the book. The volume is fully illustrated by F. C. 
Yohn, but the illustrations lack character. 

The North Star. A novel. By M. E. Henry Ruffin. Boston : Little, 
Brown, & Co. $1.50. 

"The North Star" is concerned historically with Norway dur- 
ing the reign of King Olaf in the tenth century. An immense 
amount of material is contained in the large volume and revolu- 
tions, killings, much marrying, the introduction of Christianity, 
journeyings to the Holy Land, together with all the noise, brawl, 
and lawlessness that are supposed to constitute a historical 
novel are massed here with more or less heterogeneity. Another 
question of moment seems to have been the particular form of 
English to adopt for the period — the proper thing would have 
been a remarkably pure Anglo-Saxon. As that was not practi- 
cable, a simple narrative form of the English of today might 
have suggested itself. As it is, a rather involved English, that 
of the present historical novel again, is used fairly consistently. 
Due credit must be given the author for sincerity in her effort 
and a preservation of chronological sequence which must have 
been difficult in the quantity of material which unfortunately 
gathered about the subject. The interest is held throughout 
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the volume, however, and the path of King Olaf, the North Star, 

is kept in sight. 

Dames and Daughters of the French Court. By Geraldine Brooks. 
New York : T. Y. Crowell & Co. #1.50. 

Although Miss Brooks has not allowed herself here latitude 
of imagination as in her colonial romances, she has given us a 
conscientious and, at the same time, very pleasing book to which 
the publishers have added dignity and beauty of binding. Each 
of the sketches, except that of Madame de Remusat is illustrated 
with a well-known portrait of the subject. As intimated above, 
no special interpretation is attempted but the lives of these fa- 
mous women are lightly drawn from their own letters and the 
chronicles and sketches of the times, Miss Brooks having pre- 
ferred her work to be that of connecting the links after having 
selected them. Several of the shorter treatments of Madame 
Geoffrin ( who entertained no woman at her board but Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse), Madame Le Brune, and Madame Val- 
mose are sympathetic and charming. As usual with Mademoi- 
selle de Lespinasse and Madame de Stael, the portrayal falls 
short of presenting the quick sensitiveness and nervous brilliance 
of these remarkable temperaments. 



